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On my recent visit to New York City I found conditions in the milk 
wagon drivers’ local much better than they were a short time ago. Peace 
and harmony seems to be prevailing. The local union, however, has such 
an enormous membership—about nine thousand—that it is pretty hard 
to handle them in one organization. My judgment is when an organiza- 
tion has a membership of over three thousand that it is almost impos- 
sible for one set of officers to handle it and no set of officers can handle 
nine thousand members. Sometime in the future the International or- 
ganization may consider the advisability of separating the organization 
into different sections, each section with a separate set of officers, those 
officers to have full control over the local’s affairs, but working jointly 
in the presentation of agreements and all agreements must be equal. 
There is no hall in New York large enough to hold nine thousand mem- 
bers, except, perhaps, Madison Square Garden, and to hold a meeting 
there costs the organization about two thousand dollars, and then if one 
of the members is speaking on the floor the chairman or those on the plat- 
form cannot hear or understand his,statements. While speaking from the 
platform, with the sounding facilities, the platform speakers can be 
heard, but those speaking from the floor cannot be heard on the platform, 
except those very close to the platform, and where a matter of import- 
ance is under discussion it is necessary that all speakers be heard. 

However, this is only a thought which runs through the mind of the 
General President from observations obtained while in New York, as a 
result of the misunderstandings existing in the milk wagon drivers’ 


union within the last eight or nine months. If it ever comes to pass 
that the local is divided into sections, it will take some time from now 
to adjust matters properly. The International organization has only one 
object, and that is to do that which is for the best interest of the general 
membership everywhere. 





Auditor Briggs is still in New York acting as receiver for the milk 
wagon drivers’ union and, with the assistance of Vice-President Cashal, 
is doing splendid work. In the arbitration proceedings last January the 
men received the same wage scale as last year. Judging from conditions 
now existing even though the decision was considered as against the 
men at the time it was rendered, it is indeed fortunate now that an agree- 
ment was reached. 


The battle of endeavoring to destroy the unions of workers through- 
out the country still goes on, but, like all other unjust campaigns that 
have been waged against the masses, it will not succeed. The workers in 
the end will win. The best thing for the workers to do is to stick to their 
union and try to spur up every one that is now falling behind so that we 
may hold up the strength of our unions. If we do not, the other side 
will undoubtedly win. 
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UDGE GARY, who 
is chairman of the 
finance committee 
of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, has 
announced that the 
corporation has 
discontinued the 

seven-day week and the “long 
turn” by which workers were 
compelled to work a twenty-four- 
hour day at each change of 
twelve-hour shifts. It is further 
declared that the steel trust may 
discontinue the twelve-hour day in 
the near future and put its entire 
plant on the eight-hour basis. 

Thirty-nine per cent. of the em- 
ployes of the United States Steel 
Corporation work eleven hours or 
more per day, which means that 
part of that time they work eleven 
hours per day and part: of the time 
thirteen hours per day, the differ- 
ence depending upon whether they 
are working day shift or night 
shift. 

The steps already taken by the 
steel trust toward the elimination 
of brutal and inhuman conditions 
are highly significant and if it goes 
a step further and eliminates the 
twelve-hour day, much will have 
been accomplished toward making 
the mills and plants of the steel 
trust fit places in which human be- 
ings may work. 

This improvement in conditions 
of employment in the steel trust is 
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due to the growing pressure of 
trade unionism and though he may 
deny it, Judge Gary has to that ex- 
tent yielded to the protests of the 
labor movement. 

When trade unionism first began 
to function, when it first began to 
call attention to the evils in indus- 
try, to unbearable conditions and 
to injustices that existed, it began 
to build up in the minds of think- 
ing persons a moral force operat- 
ing against the continuance of in- 
justice. 

From the moment of its first pro- 
test the labor movement began to 
align with it those whose minds 
were open to the concept of justice 
and fairness. 

The steel trust in now correcting 
some of its most glaring evils is 
acting in response to the great re- 
sentment that has come into being 
against arbitrarily imposed injus- 
tices of that kind and it is acting 
under the direct power and influ- 
ence of the trade union movement. 

The force that has compelled the 
steel trust to abolish that which it 
has always hitherto said could not 
be abolished is distinctly a labor 
force and is a tribute to the right- 
eousness of labor’s protest and to 
the strength of its position. It is 
testimony unimpeachable that la- 
bor’s position has been sound both 
morally and industrially. 

Undoubtedly Judge Gary hopes 
that the action of the steel trust 
in eliminating some of the more 
serious and inexcusable abuses may 
help to retard the growth of trade 
unionism in the steel industry. 
Judge Gary opposes trade unionism 
in the steel industry because he 
fears it and because he does not 
understand it. If he understood 
trade unionism he would fear the 
consequences of being without it in 
the steel industry. Judge Gary 
knows steel as a metal much better 
than he knows the mass of human- 
ity that makes steel. 

Hopeful as it is to see the seven- 
day week and the “long turn” abol- 


ished in the steel industry, and 
hopeful as we may be that the 
twelve-hour day may also disap- 
pear, the steel industry cannot pro- 
tect and perpetuate the practice of 
autocratic control merely by means 
of these alleviations. With added 
time to think, and with added time 
to come together and discuss prob- 
lems, the workers in the steel in- 
dustry are much more likely to de- 
vote their thought to human wel- 
fare and to the liberation of human 
beings than they are to devote their 
thought solely to the welfare and 
profit of Mr. Gary. They are like- 
ly to see that the democratic con- 
cept pervades the institutions 
around them and to seek ways and 
means of introducing that concept 
into the place where it is most vital 
to them in their daily lives—their 
place of employment. 

For the sake of immediate physi- 
cal well-being of those involved, a 
benevolent feudalism is undoubted- 
ly more to be desired than a feu- 
dalism that is not benevolent, but 
in the minds of those who have 
come to think and who have come 
to understand something beyond 
feudalism, no feudalism is toler- 
able, whether benevolent or not. 

The trade union movement has 
made steady and unrelenting prog- 
ress toward the destruction of the 
autocratic concept in industry. The 
steel trust has been one of the last 
great citadels of the old principle. 
It has been to industry in America 
what the thrones of the czar and 
the kaiser were to the political life 
of the world. Its outer defenses 
have fallen. It is but a question 
of time before the surrender to 
progress and freedom, and human 
welfare, will be complete. It is not 
of much moment whether Mr. Gary 
is aware of what is taking place, 
or whether he is even aware of the 
causes that underlie his own ac- 
tion. The important thing is that 
progress continues. The liberation 
of humanity goes on. The world 
moves.—President Gompers. 
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HOW TO ENJOY POOR 
HEALTH 


If you will faithfully observe the 
following rules, for even a short 
period of time, you will not only 
be able to enjoy poor health your- 
self, but you will materially assist 
your family, neighbors and friends 
to the enjoyment of the same bless- 
ing. 

Encourage flies in every possible 
way. Take the screens off your 
windows and doors, leave the cover 
off your garbage can. Leave food 
about, uncovered, for them to walk 
and feed on. See if you can’t raise 
a larger crop of flies than your 
neighbors. Flies are famous 
spreaders of all kinds of disease. 
So don’t burn or bury your garb- 
age—throw it out for the flies. 

Never go to a dentist, and avoid 
brushing your teeth if possible. 
There are several paimful and inter- 
esting kinds of ill health you can 
get from bad teeth. 

Use a common drinking cup 
whenever you can. You may be 
able to get something that the last 
person that drank from it had. 

Eat plenty of rich food—lots of 
meat and cake and candy. A good 
case of indigestion will last a life- 
time. Pie may be recommended in 
this connection—particularly | the 
kind mother used to make, if eaten 
in large quantities. 

Avoid fresh air. Sleep with the 
windows tight closed. Remember 
that night air is the only kind there 
is at night, and that many people 
have permanently lost their poor 
health through sleeping with the 
windows open. 

If you cut your finger, tie it up 
in a dirty rag and forget about it. 
If you have something in your eye, 
poke at it with a handkerchief bor- 
rowed from someone else—prefer- 
ably a dirty one. 

If the children are sick, don’t 
call the doctor. Dose them up with 
“home remedies” recommended by 
somebody else’s grandmother. Or 


give them patent medicines. Quite 
a few people have been able to 
achieve poor health by the constant 
use of some particular brand of 
pain-killer. 

Have nothing to do with the 
American Red Cross or with any 
of the organizations that are pro- 
moting public health. Oppose all 
local efforts to better health condi- 
tions, such as clean-up days, or at- 
tempts to appoint a public health 
nurse in your neighborhood, or do- 
ing away with old toilets by install- 
ing a water and sewer system. 

And, lastly, be sure there is plen- 
ty of room in the family lot at the 
cemetery.—Exchange. 





LABOR IS STRONGER THAN 
EVER 


Mass meetings of labor are being 
held everywhere. The labor press 
and unions breathe deeply the 
spirit of fraternity which has been 
awakened in the heart of organized 
labor. Workers understand the mo- 
tives of the opponents of the labor 
movement. Understanding, they 
are firm in their devotion to its 
principles. They know what the 
destruction of the labor movement 
would mean to them and their fam- 
ilies. It is idle, therefore, for any 
set of employers or hired attorneys 
to endeavor to deprive organized 
labor of such elementary rights as 
moral suasion, the giving and re- 
ceiving of information, the use of 
the public highways, and, in short, 
just as idle as it is to seek to abol- 
ish the right of labor to choose em- 
ployers and associates and to make 
union shop contracts. 

So long as the country remains 
free these rights will be exercised 
in one way or another. Injunctions 
will not avail; absurd bulls and dic- 
ta will not avail. They will be en- 
joyed pra tically in spite of fulmi- 
nation ani legal sophistry. Com- 
mon sense will prevail in the end; 
reason and consistency will reas- 
sert themselves in the courts. If 
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not, there will be constitutional re- 
form to curb the judicial legislators 
and confine them to their proper 
functions. 

No doubt there was a time when 
the short-sighted, bigoted employ- 
ers thought unionism could and 
would be crushed by injunctions, 
damage suits, denunciation, and 
similar weapons. 

They ought to know better now. 

What have they accomplished? 
Labor is stronger than ever. 

The unions have not dissolved; 
the policy of labor has not changed. 

Mistakes have been made, and 
they will be avoided. 

But all the essential features of 
the unionist movement have re- 
mained unimpaired. 

The assaults have failed; they 
have been repulsed. 

Would it not be wiser and more 
profitable for employers to abandon 
futile methods and try the policy 
of fair play, honest dealing, and 
friendly relations with their organ- 
ized employes and the latter’s duly 
elected representatives? 

Sooner or later this course will 
have to be adopted by them, and 
our effort is to bring it into full 
and general operation at the ear- 
liest possible time and thus avoid 
many unnecessary controversies 
and contests.—News Letter. 


CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLE 


The would-be union busters in 
the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce say that no man should 
be “forced” to join a union if his 
conscientious scruples are against 
such action. 

Let us analyze these more or less 
mysterious scruples. 

The non-union man, by accept- 
ing lower wages and longer hours, 
sets up the standard of living for 
the entire craft. He may degrade 
the men who required years of 
hard work to bring themselves up 
to their present social and economic 
level. It is because of this fact 
that workingmen object so strongly 








to Chinese and Japanese immigra- 
tion. But what about the non- 
union man who demands and re- 
ceives everything that the unionists 
ask for? 


True, it may be said, he is not 
degrading the workingmen. That 
may be so, for the present. The 
time may come, however, when the 
workingmen of his craft may have 
a grievance which will require a 
united protest against the unfair 
treatment of the employer. Out- 
side of the organization, that non- 
union man may become a menace 
to the interests of all his fellow 
workers even though he is receiv- 
ing union wages and working union 
hours. He may be and, in his dis- 
organized state, usually is used 
against his fellow workers. Yet, 
he is all the time receiving the ben- 
efit of the years of sacrifice and 
hardship of his fellow workmen 
without assuming any of the obli- 
gations of the union. He is quite 
willing to have others fight his bat- 
tles, without subjecting himself to 
the perils of the warfare, and in 
nearly all cases on record his “con- 
scientious scruples” against joining 
the labor unions consist simply in 
an unwillingness to assume these 
obligations.—Seamen’s Journal. 





STRANGE JUSTICE! 


Some employers are strong in 
their defense of the non-union 
worker in taking all the advantages 
which the union has given to a 
craft without assuming any of the 
risk or cost of belonging to a union. 
The union men (ix the craft’s wages 
and hours of labor. The non-union 
man accepts these conditions and 
declines to hold up his end. The 
employers really don’t think this 
is a square deal. Most of them 
would fight if they were accused of 
doing a similar act with their own 
associations. It is a workman’s 
duty to join the union of his craft. 
It is a public duty to support the 
unions in their just contentions. 
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WHAT’S A PROFITEER? 


There was profiteering in sugar, 
and the profiteers got away with 
it. They bought it up and held it 
till the world would pay the price. 
The profiteers would still be at it 
if the banks had not called in their 
loans. 

That there is profiteering in coal 
there is no doubt whatever. It 
will continue so long as there is no 
way of getting at the speculators. 
With nothing more than a con- 
science as a guide, they will profi- 
teer till hades freezes over. 

That’s a profiteer—a man who 
will grab off all the profit he possi- 
bly can, regardless of the moral 
aspect of his operations. He is 
concerned only in getting by. 
Whether his operations are right 
or wrong; whether people are able 
to pay or not; whether the poor 
suffer or not; whether honest busi- 
ness suffers or not—if he can get 
by, he doesn’t give a damn. 

He’s a traitor to confidence, to 
business, to brotherhood, to his fel- 
low men. He is more dangerous 
to mankind in its struggle for 
peace than the wildest Red. He 
violates every principle which reg- 
ulates community life. He out- 
rages every rule mankind has es- 
tablished through the ages by 
which human beings could hope to 
trust each other.—The Kablegram. 





The story of how Ole Hanson, 
former Mayor of Seattle, capital- 
ized his anti-strike activities as 
chief executive of the Washington 
metropolis, was made public in 
Judge Oscar Hebel’s court in Chi- 
cago recently. 

Hanson was the star witness for 
the prosecution in the trial of a 
number of men charged with viola- 
tion of the espionage law. He told 
a lurid story of the Seattle strug- 
gle. James Duncan, Seattle labor 
leader, followed Hanson on the 
stand and declared that 90 per cent. 


of the ex-mayor’s narrative was 
“plain bunk.” 

On cross-examination, Hanson 
stated that as mayor of Seattle he 
received a “gross salary” of $7,500 
a year. 

After he had gained nation-wide 
notoriety as the result of the sen- 
sational proclamations which he is- 
sued during the strike, he resigned 
his position as mayor and went on 
the lecture platform. He testified 
that he received $300 per lecture 
for the first twenty lectures. After 
that he delivered a hundred lec- 
tures for $35,000. In addition he 
wrote a book, for which he secured 
a considerable circulation through 
certain labor-baiting employers’ as- 
sociations. 

Evidently Barnum was right. 
The American people are prepared 
to pay for the privilege of being 
bamboozled.—Labor. 





Labor can not be accused of 
profiteering until a workingman 
earns enough to support a family 
and gets his share of relaxation. 
That would seem to be axiomatic. 
Yet a number of employers don’t 
agree to it. Last month we had an 
elevator strike in New York. The 
men wanted $28 a week and recog- 
nition of the union. We asked the 
owner of our building whether $28 
a week was too much for a man to 
support a family upon. He said, 
“No, it isn’t too much, but it’s too 
big a raise at one time.” That em- 
ployer, you see, thought only in 
terms of his own business. It 
never occurred to him that the ele- 
vator man had a right to earn 
enough to feed his family; and he 
actually was willing to fight 
against giving him what he admit- 
ted to be about a minimum wage 
for New York. Probably that em- 
ployer is good to his family, gener- 
ous to his friends and goes to 
church on Sundays. Only in re- 
spect to labor is he heartless— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


E recently heard from Judge Gary with a general attack on 

W Labor. He made his annual speech in New York. That is about 
all he does for the $75,000 that he receives as salary—attack 

Labor, denounce the leaders of Labor, and tell about the wonderful im- 
provements in the steel industry. Well, one cannot blame the Judge, 
who is declining in years and could not do much in law practice, to make 
a bluff to get his salary. I believe if some of the Labor men would just 
understand that old man Gary needs to draw his salary; needs to make 
some kind of a showing for it, they would not bitterly attack him as they 
do, and perhaps we might be able to eliminate some of the bitterness now 
existing between Gary and ourselves. Of course, this is only my opinion. 
I feel that some Labor men are really unjust to the old judge. They do 
not realize that he is only a figurehead put in there to carry out the 
policies of the finance board and the board of directors of the U. S. Steel 
Company. He has no more to say about the running of the U. S. Steel 
Company than a stenographer or bookkeeper would have about running 
the affairs of a large Labor organization—perhaps not as much. I re- 
member very well while serving with him on the Industrial Commission 
in Washington, which was appointed by President Wilson, that one day 
during the discussions, he was cornered on the question of the right of 
men to organize and be represented by representatives of their own 
choosing. Several of the big men representing the public group and the 
employers’ group were in favor of such a declaration. It was the one 
point that might lead to a continuation of that conference, which con- 
ference, if it continued, would undoubtedly have hurt Labor. Such men 
as Mr. Endicott, the largest shoe manufacturer in the world, and Bernard 
Baruch, one of the wealthiest men in our country, and a large stockholder 
in the U. S. Steel trust, and even President (emeritus) Eliot of Harvard, 
agreed to the justice of the declaration. I am confident from what I 
know of the man’s nature, that if it was left to Gary to decide the mat- 
ter, he would have been forced to agree to the declaration from a stand- 
point of justice. He left the conference on Friday to go to New York to 
get instructions and agreed to be back by Monday. During the recess 
I talked with several of the members of the conference, many of them 
millionaires, who claimed they knew Gary, and they were all willing to 
wager anything that Gary would come back and agree to the declaration. 
Gary went down to New York to meet the finance board of the U. S. Steel 
Company. I said to one of the very wealthy business men, who was 
honest enough to agree to the justice of Labor’s claim, a member repre- 
senting the employers’ group, that I would bet him a cigar that Gary 
would cnme back and would assume the same position that he had al- 
ready assumed—that he would not stand for the right of men to organ- 
ize and be represented by representatives of their own choosing. He 
said: “That is impossible, Mr. Tobin; I know the man and I know the 
finance board, and I know the situation that confronts them.” He was 
mistaken, for when Mr. Gary returned on Monday and came into the 
conference, he made one of his usual speeches, in his choky, gruff man- 
ner—he is not an orator—and said he, as one of the men representing 
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the public group, could not agree to the declaration; that men might or- 
ganize within a certain plant, but the men selected to represent them 
should be employes in the plant. In other words, company unions was 
all that he would stand for. I met my friend who had lost the cigar, and 
he was much more discouraged than I was. He thought he knew men, 
but he did not know them except as financiers—pals—but the average 
labor leader knows the other side of the employer, because he is in the 
habit of dealing with his cold-blooded, cruel, unjust side, in handling 
wage scales. Personally, I was somewhat pleased with Judge Gary’s 
decision, because had he agreed to this declaration, it would not have 
meant anything for Labor. We would have to go out and organize men, 
and wherever able to organize any kind of a decent union we would have 
been able to make the employers agree to allow the membership to be 
represented by men of their own choosing. No matter how many dec- 
larations might be passed by conferences of this kind, they amount to 
nothing, as the union must go to the plant or industry and form an 
organization and then educate the newly-organized men as to the prin- 
ciples of the trade union movement, and then instill into their minds the 
necessity of fighting for their rights if called upon to do so, and to exer- 
cise the greatest patience and restraint until, as a last alternative, they 
decide, by secret ballot in their union, to quit work. 

If Gary had agreed to this declaration we would have been tied up 
for weeks and perhaps months with other declarations. For instance, 
they had a sub-committee, of which I was a member, working on the 
question of the high cost of living, with piles upon piles of statistics, and 
they would undoubtedly in the end place the blame for the high cost of 
living on Labor. There were other serious declarations that might have 
been taken up, such as the question of compulsory arbitration—two- 
thirds of the conference believed in compulsory arbitration—and if such 
a declaration was to go out from such a conference, there is no question 
in my mind but what the national government would find some way of 
enacting into law measures forcing compulsory arbitration on the work- 
ers. And soon. Every college professor and every public writer that 
had any kind of a “bug” would have had it placed before this industrial 
conference. Ninety-nine per cent. of those bugs would be remedies to 
settle the industrial questions of the country and nearly all of the reme- 
dies would be an attack on Labor. So, after all, I, for one, was much 
pleased (although some of my friends did not agree with me) when Mr. 
Gary, acting under instructions which he received from his masters, 
came back into the conference and said he could not agree to the right 
of men to organize into unions and be represented by men of their own 
choosing. So why blame the old fellow for trying to earn his salary? 
In truth, he is only an errand boy for the financiers who control the U. S. 
Steel Trust. 





when the proper time comes those officers ought to exercise that 

courage which is necessary to maintain and preserve the local 
union. I do not mean by this that officers should consider themselves the 
whole organization and browbeat, threaten and force the general mem- 
bership into doing something they wish done, but I believe when a seri- 
ous crisis arises within a union that the officers knowing within their 
hearts that there is not much chance for the men to win should they 
pursue the course they have decided to pursue, should stand firmly on 


Swen UNIONS must have officers that have grit and backbone, and 
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their feet and plainly express themselves, even against the majority. 
An officer who is afraid of making enemies and thereby refuses to take 
a stand in the interest of his membership is not much good to the local 
union. In every union there are so many grandstand players; those who 
play to the mob, who plead to the passions of the men; those who de- 
nounce the employers and say to the men, let us strike; and those who 
even denounce the labor leaders. So the officers should have the courage 
to stand out against those men and fight for the policy that is best for 
the local to pursue. I have never known it to fail, where officers took 
such a position the general membership of the local, when they cooled 
down and commenced to realize the situation confronting them, remem- 
bered the advice of the officers and instead of losing friends created 
many more friends for themselves, because they had the courage of 
their convictions. The mollycoddle, milk-and-water officer who is satis- 
fied to draw his pay and agree with every idea advanced by the radicals, 
and sometimes by the majority, is a failure and ought to be displaced. 
We want as officers of our unions men with red blood in their veins, who 
are capable of exercising common sense and good judgment in the critical 
situations that confront the organization; not to be officers in name only, 
but real officers and leaders of their membership. Some of the unions 
throughout the country that are now suffering and liable to make serious 
mistakes have no one to blame except themselves. Had their officers 
the courage to take the right stand, yes, even the unpopular stand, for 
the time being, such a stand might have been the means of preserving 
and strengthening their organizations. 





HE Railroad Wage Board, which has done so well for the past year 
i in endeavoring to adjust disputes between the railroad companies 
and their employes, has decided—I suppose under pressure from 
the government and the railroad companies—to set aside their decisions; 
that is, to decide that the policy that they have been pursuing, which 
was in accordance with the Esch-Cummins law, be changed, and that the 
railroad companies, each of them, deal with their own employes. This 
means that the railroad companies will immediately put into effect a 
reduction in wages. Talk about blundering and destroying everything 
that has been done. There was never before such an instance of in- 
justice perpetrated against the workers by any governmental body. The 
Esch-Cummins law was wrong in the first place. Labor fought against 
it and the railroads fought for it. They were successful in getting it 
and now they are dissatisfied with the one clause in it which made it of 
any service to the nation—the clause dealing with the adjustment of 
disputes relative to wages and working conditions. 

The Railroad Wage Board did not say to the railroad companies, as 
we understand it, that they were to deal with all of their employes. The 
board is going to handle the affairs of the big brotherhoods. The action, 
seemingly, divides the railroad workers. The object is clear. The rail- 
way department, consisting of all of the organized employes on the rail- 
roads, will, perhaps, in the very near future, be confronted with a condi- 
tion where the machinists working in the machine shop, or the boiler 
makers, the clerks or the yardmen will suffer a reduction and be forced 
to strike, and the question is, will the big brotherhoods, such as the 
engineers, firemen and conductors, help them, or will they continue to 
operate while their brothers, who for the past four years have been 
affiliated with them, are on strike and threatened with destruction of 
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their union? We hope not, but self-preservation has always been the 
motto of some organizations. Perhaps to save one’s self at the expense 
of others is the best policy to pursue, but it seems selfish. It seems 
that if men join hand in hand with another organization that in time of 
trouble they should stick closer than before. It really comes down to 
this: That if the railroads are successful in destroying the weaker or- 
ganizations, they will undoubtedly attack the larger, healthier organ- 
izations when the proper time comes. If the railroad companies are 
successful in destroying all of the labor organizations, they will make 
the mistake of their lives, because other organizations are bound to 
spring up; organizations of a more serious character, with more danger- 
ous doctrines instilled into the minds of the workers. Today we need 
organization in every condition in life. It is well for industry to organ- 
ize. It is well for the medical profession to organize and discuss amongst 
themselves matters of importance pertaining to their profession. It is 
well for the lawyers of the country to organize and there discuss laws 
that have been enacted or laws that ought to be repealed and agree on 
certain propositions confronting their profession. It is well for the 
housewives to organize and protect themselves against the unjust profi- 
teers in both the wholesale and retail markets. It is well for the teach- 
ers to organize, so that they may discuss the best methods to be pursued 
in educational institutions and for their own further enlightenment and 
advancement. All farmers should organize. There should be co-opera- 
tion. There should be a joining of hands of all those engaged in the 
same industry, so that with co-operation conditions may be improved. 
It is much easier for the railroads throughout the vast territory in which 
they operate to deal with organizations than to have to deal with indi- 
viduals. The day of dealing with the individual is past. It is a relic of 
the old days and that of collective bargaining is the only proper course 
to pursue. 





of the Hudson County Joint Council: 
“Jersey City, N. J., April 18, 1921. 
“Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“Dear Sir and Brother—At the last meeting of the Hudson County 
Joint Council, I was instructed to write you for the purpose of having 
you define the jurisdiction of the locals in Hudson county and of the 
locals in New York City. The reason for this is that there are a number 
of drivers who stable in Hudson county and hold membership in the locals 
on the Jersey side of the river and of whom the business agents of Local 
No. 202 of New York are demanding a transfer card, and this the locals 
in Hudson county will not give, because of the fact that they claim that 
any driver who stables in Hudson county belongs to the Jersey locals.” 


In answer to Brother Jennings I have stated that wherever a man 
put up his team or automobile; that is, the vehicle he is driving, that 
his membership must be in that city, town or district, if there is a local 
union of the International chartered therein. This is one of the oldest 
rules governing jurisdiction within the International Union. This rule 
obtained and was put into practice in the old Team Drivers’ International 
Union and has been rigidily observed ever since the foundation of the 
International. A question similar to this arose some time ago between 
Oakland and San Francisco in the case of the bakery drivers, and a simi- 


Tice following letter was received from Charles Jennings, Secretary 
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lar decision was then rendered by the General President. There is no 
other way of regulating jurisdiction of this kind. No matter where a 
man lives—if he lives in Boston, if the vehicle which he drives is put up 
in Jersey City, then he must belong to the local union governing his craft 
in Jersey City. The same rule may apply to a team or machine putting 
up in New York which may work all day in Jersey City; the local in 
Jersey City would have no right to take into membership the driver of 
that team or machine. 

There must be some basis of defining jurisdiction of this kind and 
this is the only honest line of demarcation. Therefore, I trust that our 
local unions will closely follow this decision, because it is the only deci- 
sion that the General Executive Board can render, and it is the only 
honest decision that could possibly be rendered in such cases. 

In the district of South Chicago and Chicago proper we draw a 
boundary line on a certain street and the local unions closely observe 
this jurisdiction. If they can get along under such a condition in Chi- 
cago, there is no reason why, with the river dividing New York City and 
New Jersey, that our membership there could not get along. 

The main purpose of our organizations should not be to squabble 
over men wearing our buttons and raising technical points over the in- 
dividuals wearing our emblem and paying their dues regularly, but the 
thing for them to do is to go out and get into the union the fellow who 
does not belong to any union. There are enough men for all in the dis- 
trict outlined and granted them by the International Union when their 
charter was issued without having any local trespassing on the terri- 
tory of another organization. 

There is another law of the International that must and should be 
observed by all local unions, and that is, the law governing transfer 
cards. When a man ceased to work under the jurisdiction of a certain 
craft and goes to work under the jurisdiction of another craft, he should 
have his local issue to him immediately a transfer card and that transfer 
should be accepted by the local union under whose jurisdiction he is work- 
ing without any extra charge, except to see that the individual has a 
paid-up book stamped with the legal stamp of the International Union. 


AMES LYNCH, who for many years was president of the Interna- 
J tional Typographical Union, and for the past eight years a member 

of the State Industrial Commission of New York, ceased his employ- 
ment with the State of New York a few days ago and was requested by 
a life insurance company to become an officer of that company. He was 
first chosen as vice-president of the company and a day or two ago, at 
a meeting of the board of directors, was chosen as president of the com- 
pany at four times the salary that he would be receiving if still president 
of the International Typographical Union. You can take it from the 
writer that the insurance company has not made any mistake. Jim 
Lynch has the executive ability, the organizing qualities and the neces- 
sary force to make any institution with which he is connected successful. 
The insurance company knew this very well; consequently, not in Mr. 
Lynch’s interest, but in their own interest and the interest of the stock- 
holders, they decided to make him president of their company. In his 
position with the State of New York he was always an active trade 
unionist, advising the officers of trade unions and participating generally 
in the work of the State Federation of Labor, to which body he was a 
delegate for several years. We congratulate Jim Lynch on his appoint- 
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ment and we wish him success. We only regret that men of his type, so 
necessary to our movement, are being grabbed off by corporations that 
recognize their qualities and are willing to pay for their services. 





UST as we are going to press I am in receipt of a telegram from Mr. 
Gwyn, representing Mr. Taylor, president of the American Railway 
Express Company, asking for a conference immediately. I wired 

him, asking for information as to the purpose of the conference and he 
has intimated in his answer that it is for the purpose of discussing the 
wage question, which, of course, means a reduction in wages. President 
Harding, in his message to Congress, spoke very plainly to the railroads, 
stating that in order to help the farmers and consumers of the country 
that there must be a reduction of expenses in the operation 
of the railroads, meaning, in other words, a reduction in wages. 
This, of course, applies to the express company, as it was 
granted a substantial increase in its rates. I believe that the 
government will insist on a reduction in those rates to meet 
the crying demand for reduced prices on everything, and this ac- 
counts for the hurried call sent out by the officials of the express com- 
pany to the International Labor officials. General President Tobin will 
meet the national officials of the express company in Cincinnati on the 
27th for the purpose of discussing the situation. In the meantime we 
advise the men working for the express company, who are members of 
our organization, to hold their heads and not become impatient. We will 
do the very best we can for them, but no matter what happens, you may 
rest assured that your case could not be handled with any greater energy 
or any more consideration for your interests than was given it by the 
representatives of the International Union. 

Stick to the organization. Attend your meetings. Pay your dues, 
and if we are forced to take a short step backward, by maintaining your 
organization, when the proper time comes, we will endeavor to come back, 
and I believe we will be successful in the end. The fact that a reduction 
in wages is going to be put into force on the railroads is going to ma- 
terially affect our agreement with the express company. At this time I 
am of the opinion that were the government to leave the express company 
alone and leave its rates as they are, that we would not be confronted 


with a reduction in wages for our membership employed by the express 
company. 





LL members of our International Union should refuse to pay dues 

to any local secretary-treasurer or business agent unless they re- 

ceive the regular official monthly due stamp on their books as a 

receipt for the money they have paid as dues, except in cases of extreme 

emergency, and such cases are very rare. The regular official, 30-cent 

per capita stamp is the official receipt of the International Union for the 

moneys that are paid as dues. A member is very foolish if he pays out 
his money without receiving a receipt. 

We understand that in the New York district at the present time 
there are a few business agents of suspended local unions that are collect- 
ing dues without giving stamps to the members because of the fact that 
they have not been getting any stamps from the International. Nearly 
all of the local unions in New York are complying with our laws, but there 
are one or two local unions that are temporarily suspended for the non- 
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payment of tax, and we have evidence at headquarters that the business 
agents and officers of those local unions are collecting dues and using an 
imitation stamp, which, of course, is absolutely illegal and which, if con- 
tinued, the International Union will have those parties using same taken 
care of by the courts for collecting money under false pretense. It is 
nothing more or less than open embezzlement to try to collect money in 
the name of the International by the misrepresentation of its seal and 
stamps, and the individual guilty of such action is subject to severe pun- 
ishment. This act can be placed in the same class as forgery. _There- 
fore, I advise all members to understand where their money is going and 
demand an accounting for same, and above all demand a receipt for 
money paid as dues, and the official receipt is the regular official 30-cent 
per capita stamp of the International Union. 

The secretary of a local in accepting a transfer card must see that 
the book of the individual is duly and regularly stamped and that the 
member is paid up to date in an organization affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Union. If the local union is suspended from the International, the 
secretary-treasurer is not obliged to take a transfer card from said local 
because such action would be illegal. 





HE International Union has absolute supervision over the affairs 

of all local unions. It does not interfere with the workings of a 

local union unless it believes that something is going on that is not 
right, and in a case of where there is any suspicion of wrongdoing, the 
International may at any time order the General Auditor, or some other 
general officer, into the local union to audit the books and take charge of 
the affairs of the local union. If any resistance is offered to such a pro- 
ceeding, the General Executive Board will immediately revoke the char- 
ter of said local union. We do not want or desire to interfere with any 
local union that is functioning in accordance with our laws, but where 
we believe that the officer of a local union is doing that which is not right, 
it is our duty and we are obligated to protect the membership of the local 
union by seeing to it that the affairs of the local unoin are being run in 
accordance with the laws laid down by the International. Every local 
union chartered by the International has entered into a contract with 
the International that they will obey the laws and mandates of the Inter- 
national organization, and unless they entered into this contract they 
would not or could not receive their charter. The charter is issued with 
the distinct understanding that honesty within the local union will pre- 
vail and that the laws of the International will be observed. Just as soon 
as a local union violates that contract, and it is called to the attention 
of the International Executive Board, it is the duty of the Board to try 
to straighten out the matter and if the Board finds that the local union 
is not willing to go along and observe our laws, then the General Execu- 
tive Board is bound to revoke said charter. The rank and file of the mem- 
bership must be protected. This organization of ours belongs to the gen- 
eral membership and the general membership is usually right. We are 
not establishing local unions for the purpose of finding jobs for a few 
officers, but for the purpose of benefitting and raising up the general 
membership that constitutes the local union. No greater crime can be 
committed against a local union than to have some man who has been 
elected to office and trusted by his fellow men to deceive, defraud and 
betray them. Such a crime in the old days was punishable by death. 
Modern society has changed that condition and the labor movement, gen- 
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erally speaking, is rather sympathetic with the individual who goes 
wrong, but in the general office the question of sympathy cannot be al- 
lowed to interfere in the case of a man who deliberately misappropriates 
the funds of the organization or betrays the membership. As stated 
above, see that your due book is properly stamped with the official stamp 
of the International Union when paying your dues. Understand, you 
are insured in the International to the extent of $10.00 per week should 
you become involved in a strike or lockout with your employers, but you 
cannot collect this insurance if you are forced out on strike, unless your 
dues are paid each month and you have received the official stamp of the 
International, and you cannot receive the official stamp unless your local 
union is affiliated and in good standing with the International organiza- 
tion, which institution has issued your local a charter and given them the 
right to do business in its name. 





HE following local unions in New York City have been suspended 

from membership in the International Union for non-payment of 

their per capita tax: Locals Nos. 645, 618, 506, 285, 274 and 2738. 
Many of those local unions are collecting dues in the name of the Inter- 
national Union. On the 20th day of May, unless their per capita tax is 
paid, the greater number of those local unions will have their charters 
revoked and in all probability new local unions will be organized, because 
the membership of those local unions desire affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Union. A large number of members of the above-named locals 
believe that they are still affiliated with the International, so I am pub- 
lishing this statement, by order of the General Executive Board, for the 
enlightenment of the general membership in New York who are receiving 
the Journal. Secretary-treasurers and officers of local unions in good 
standing with the International Union will refuse to accept transfer 
cards from any of the local unions named above, as they are not officially 
in affiliation with the International organization. 





HE coal teamsters of Boston have settled up their agreement with 
their employers, accepting a very slight reduction over previous 
scales. It was indeed a perplexing situation with which the offi- 

cers of the local union were confronted. They were threatened with a 
large reduction in wages and the taking away of other concessions. They 
were confronted with the general idleness prevailing, about one-half of 
their membership were out of work and no orders for coal coming in. 
The dealers had already reduced the price of coal about $1 per ton. The 
committee representing the union fought hard against the conditions 
which were offered by the employers, and with the assistance of General 
Organizer Gillespie were successful eventually in reaching an agreement 
which provides only for a very slight reduction in the wage scale that 
obtained last year, maintaining nearly all the other conditions. The 
agreement was signed for one year. It was the best agreement that 
could possibly be obtained, and the membership were very fortunate in 
the result. Any local union that refuses at this time of unsettled condi- 
tions to use common sense and good judgment does not deserve to have a 
charter. Men must be careful and realize the industrial conditions of 
the country. It is not going to destroy us if we will listen to reason and 
adjust our grievances temporarily. There is another day coming, and 
if the business conditions of the country warrant it, when the proper 
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time comes, we will again go forth asking for a better wage and better 
working conditions generally. In the meantime be patient, be careful, 
and understand that there is nothing at this time more dangerous than 
a stoppage of work, resulting from either a strike or lockout. Men who 
vote to stop work, to say the least, are either insane or are traitors to the 
union. This does not mean that we must not do so if confronted with 
conditions that are impossible to accept. In such cases the International 
will render every assistance to the local union against unfair and unjust 





treatment by the employers. 





INSURANCE OF UNEMPLOYED 


Eight million British workers be- 
come automatically insured against 
unemployment under the unem- 
ployment insurance act of 1920, 
which has just come into opera- 
tion in England. This new act ex- 
tends compulsory insurance 
against unemployment to practi- 
cally all persons in receipt of re- 
muneration not exceeding £250 a 
year. 

After a “waiting period” of 
three days of unemployment bene- 
ficiaries become entitled to 15 shill- 
ings a week for men, 12 shillings 
for women, 71% shillings for boys 
under eighteen and 6 shillings for 
girls under eighteen. 

To qualify for benefit an insured 
person must not quit his or her 
job without good cause, and must 
not have been discharged for mis- 
conduct or have gone on strike. 
There must alse be no refusal of a 
suitable job offered, and should a 
dispute arise on the question of 
“suitability” the insured person 
may appeal to a court of referees. 
Not more than fifteen weeks’ bene- 
fit may be drawn in any one insur- 
ance year. 

Employers are free to set up in- 
surance schemes of their own, giv- 
ing equal or greater advantages. 
The state rate of contribution to 
such special schemes or contracts 
will not exceed 30 per cent. of the 
amount paid to the general scheme, 
as it is taken for granted that in in- 
dustries with insurance systems of 
their own the rate of unemploy- 
ment will be lower than in other 
trades.—Indianapolis News. 


COUNSEL 


If thou should’st bid thy friend 
farewell, 
But for one night though that 
farewell should be, 
Press thou his hand in thine; how 
canst thou tell 
How far from thee 


Fate, or caprice, may lead his feet 
Ere that tomorrow come? Men 
have been known 
Lightly to turn the corner of a 
street, 
And days have grown 


To months, and months to lagging 
years, 
Before they looked in loving eyes 
again. 
Parting, at best, is underlaid with 
tears— 
With tears and pain. 


Therefore, lest sudden death should 
come between, 
Or time, or distance, clasp with 
pressure true 
The palm of him who goeth forth. 
Unseen, 
Fate goeth too! 


Yea, find thou always time to say 
Some earnest word betwixt the 
idle talk, 
Lest with thee henceforth, night 
and day, 
Regret should walk. 
—Mollie E. M. Davis. 


Have one single, definite aim, 
and let no side targets district your 
attention. You can hit but one 
bullseye at once. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Local 333 
has just submitted proposals to the 
employers whereby we seek to re- 
new our agreement covering wages, 
rules and working conditions now 
in force for another year. View- 
ing conditions in general, especial- 
ly from a local standpoint, we de- 
cided that the logical step would be 
to ask a renewal of our present 
agreement rather than to ask a 
wage increase or other changes at 
this time. Since the employers 
with whom we are to have dealings 
this year have, in the past, shown 
every inclination to be fair and rea- 
sonable with our organization, we 
contemplate no trouble, because it 
might be said that we are asking 
for nothing. 

It is my opinion that organized 
labor is facing the greatest crisis 
in all of its history, and this is a 
time when the actions of our mem- 
bers should be guided by sound 
common sense and good judgment. 
Large industries throughout the 
country are seeking, not only wage 
reductions but the complete de- 
struction of every semblance of 
unionism. If ever it should so hap- 
pen that this world-wide combina- 
tion of skilled profit collectors suc- 
ceeded with their “rough stuff” 
program to crush union labor, we 
would see a condition arise where- 
by the workers would be reduced 
to a starvation wage basis and ex- 
ploited and driven like animals, 
and powerless to protect them- 
selves. These, by the way, are just 
a few reasons why we should stand 
loyal to our organization and seek 
to improve upon it. 

One great bulwark of the work- 
ers in this city is one of the most 
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successful Rochdale co-operative 
stores in the United States. This 
store is owned and operated by 
union men—each member holds 
five shares of $10 each. The mem- 
bers trade at their own store and 
all profits are returned to them in 
semi-annual dividends. Just re- 
cently our store took possession of 
its handsome new building, which 
was recently purchased at a cost 
of $20,000, and at this new location 
one of the most up-to-date meat 
markets in the city has been added 
to the list of achievements by the 
Bloomington workers in the field 
of co-operative endeavor. We be- 
lieve that this is the common sense 
method of eliminating the profiteer. 
The possibilities within the scope 
of the Rochdale co-operative move- 
ment are unlimited; it is a common 
people’s movement and the work- 
ers are its chief beneficiaries. 
Many times in the past during 
strikes and lockouts, when the 
workers have been denied credit 
by private merchants as a part of 
a prearranged program to starve 
the workers to the point of submis- 
sion, the Bloomington co-operative 
store stepped forward and supplied 
the intended victims with provi- 
sions, thus contributing very mate- 
rial aid to the successful prosecu- 
tion of industrial wars that other- 
wise would have been lost. The 
Rochdale co-operative movement 
for some time has carried the en- 
dorsement of the A. F. of L., and 
I believe that our members every- 
where would do well to give careful 
study to it and become familiar 
with its aims and what the move- 
ment means to the wage earner. 


It can hardly be regarded as pes- 
simism if we say that organized la- 
bor, with the nation-wide “open 
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shop” drive of the employers, is 
facing a struggle for its very exist- 
ence. This conclusion is justified 
by what is taking place in large 
cities throughout the country. But, 
on the other hand, I see the work- 
ers organizing their funds, concen- 
trating their buying power and op- 
erating their own stores and mar- 
kets. I see the trade unionists es- 
tablishing their official publications 
to give their side of the question to 
the public, which, in the majority 
of cases, is impossible through the 
medium of the daily press. Both 
of these institutions long ago be- 
came powerful auxiliaries to the 
trade union movement of Bloom- 
ington. So, in the face of the most 
strenuous efforts to crush trade 
unionism, we see the workers com- 
ing through it very nicely. The 


workers are using their brains; 
they are proceeding in an intelli- 
gent manner to protect their union, 
realizing that their organization 
defends and upholds their right to 


“life, liberty 
happiness.” 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 

Correspondent Local 333. 


and the pursuit of 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 

To the Editors of the Labor Press: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers—Our In- 
ternational organization would be 
grateful if you would call the at- 
tention of your readers to the fact 
that the Premier Malt Products Co. 
of Decatur, Ill., and Steubenville, 
Ohio, manufacturing “White Ban- 
ner Malt Extract” for home brew 
purposes is operating its plants un- 
der non-union conditions. 

Previously these plants were 
“breweries” and were operated un- 
der union conditions. Since they 
were remodeled into syrup manu- 
facturing plants, which work is 
identical with that performed in 
breweries, the attitude of the em- 
ployers has been to operate under 
the so-called “open shop.” 

The so-called “open shop” move- 


ment, as you are well aware, is 
nothing less than an attempt on 
the part of the employers to destroy 
organized labor and operate a non- 
union shop closed to union men. 
We also wish you would call your 
readers’ attention to the fact that 
the fight against the La Crosse Re- 
fining Co. of La Crosse, Wis., is 
stillon. This firm declared for the 
so-called “open shop.” 
Fraternally yours, 
ADAM HUEBNER, 
JOHN RADER, 
JOSEPH PROEBSTLE, 
JOSEPH OBERGFELL, 
General Secretaries. 





SOLIDARITY 


Solidarity means unity of the hu- 
man family. It must be based 
upon a realization of the ideals of 
equality, liberty and fraternity. It 
cannot be achieved by following the 
promptings of envy, ambition and 
disregard of the moral conscience. 
Tyranny, spoliation, intolerance 
and hatred do not lead humanity 
toward the goal of brotherly love 
and social justice. All those who 
are willing to serve in the cause of 
humanity should not dwell upon 
their wrongs or seek to acquire only 
new rights—they must learn to in- 
sist upon the performance of the 
duties which accompany every 
right or privilege. It is the privi- 
lege of any mind to excel others— 
go as far as it may—but such ex- 
cellence does not give a right to 
dominate, only to be of greater 
service to mankind and to receive 
in return the appreciation and love 
of their fellows. Solidarity de- 
mands from its devotees deeds of 
forbearance and sacrifice, not the 
forbearance of revolution and 
force. 





Liberty is opportunity to assert 
rights, to bargain for pay or privi- 
lege, to exercise faculties, to live a 
full, well-rounded life. 














We have settled up nearly all of our wage scales in New York City, 
Boston, Cincinnati, and some of the other large cities, for one year. Wage 
scales are pending in a few of the other large cities, but we expect to be 
able to reach agreements with our employers without bringing about 
any serious trouble. In cases where wage scales are pending, let me ad- 
‘ vise the membership to be patient. If you’have not reached an agree- 
ment on the day on which your old agreement expires, do not fly off the 
reel and want to go on strike—just wait. It is better to work for pres- 
ent conditions than to go out on strike. Whatever agreement is reached 
will be retroactive, or date back to the date of the expiration of the old 
agreement. For instance, if your wage scale expires on June Ist, if you 
have not reached an agreement on that day, keep on working until after 
the question is voted on by the local and you receive the sanction of the 
International. After you have received the sanction of the International 
Executive Board, even then action should not be taken until after all 
efforts to reach an agreement have failed, even going so far as to have 
the union offer to arbitrate the questions of difference between the local 
and employers. Anything to keep the men working until this wave of 
depression and discouragement passes from our country. Bear this little 
matter in mind, that.there are four million men and women out of em- 
ployment throughout the country and there are floods of immigrants 
landing on our shores every day seeking employment, thereby displacing 
the workers that have employment: 





Do you notice the wonderful prosperity we are experiencing since 
the new administration went into office? Of course, it is not the fault of © 
the new administration, but where are the wonderful promises that were 
made during the campaign? The unsettled conditions of the world today 
are worse than ever before in history and it is simply due to the fact that 


our country, while participating in the war, is refusing, after the war, 
to help settle questions that brought about the war. As stated before, 
until we help settle conditions in Europe, there is no chance for anything 
like industrial prosperity. in our country. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of | 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON ..ND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ....° $ 25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 





























